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search in educational affairs. 

He had a passionate love for trees. He looked 
upon a tree as something of more real worth and use 
than gold or silver. If the forests were to be destroy¬ 
ed, his notion was that people would become like the 
traveler suffering from hunger and thirst ou the desert, 
who noticed a well filled pouch not far ahead of him. 
littering a joyful exclamation, he hastened to pick it 
up. Upon opening it he found it filled with pearls of 
the most precious and valuable quality, such as queens 
only could afford to wear. The traveler threw it down 
and exclaimed: “Alas, 1 thought I was finding dates 
to quench my thirst and relieve my hunger.'’ 

He was a Jacksonian Democrat—first, last, and all 
the time. Were he alive now, with unchanged senti¬ 
ments, Henry George would have had one friend in 
Pocahontas that he could have relied on through evil 
as well as good report. 

Mr Kee claimed to be an Associate Reformed Pres¬ 
byterian, commonly known as the Seceders or Cove¬ 
nanters. It was a blessing to onr county to have such 
a person as Mr Kee identified with its history. I think 
this is a sentiment with which all will agree who re¬ 
member something of his sterling character. 


HENRY DILLEY, 

Among the early settlers of our county, Henry Dil- 
ley deserves more than a passing notice. He was one 
of the four Dilley brothers, one of whom was the late 
Martin Dilley. It is believed the Dilleys came from 
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Maryland, and very probably of French descent. 

Henry Dilley went over to John Sharp’s, the early 
settler of Frost, often enough to persuade his daughter 
Margaret to have him for better or worse, and they 
were happily married and settled on Thorny Creek, 
and as long as Dilleys Mill will be known his name 
will not be forgotten. Mr Dilley never doubted the 
truth of the Bible—especially that place in Genesis 
where it speaks of the ground bringing forth 4 ‘thorns 
and thistles.” he had enough of these things to con¬ 
tend with on his Thorny Creek laud, where he settled, 
opened up a home, and built a mill—one of the best of 
its kind at that day—and its successor keeps up a good 
reputation as Dilley’s mill yet. Men may come and 
men may go, but the beautiful perennial stream, that 
was utilized by Henry Dilley, still goes on in its useful 
service for the benefit of his children’s children, and a 
great many others, far and near. 

Joseph Dilley, son of Henry Dilley, married Mary 
Ann, a daughter of the late Joseph Friel, on Green¬ 
brier River, five miles above Marl inton, and near the 
mouth of Thorny Creek, and settled on a part of the 
homestead, where he yet lives. 

Thomas Dilley married Peachy YanReenan, a native 
of Holland, and lived on Cummings Creek. He was 
a Confederate soldier. 

Ralph Dilley married Mary Jane, daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Moore, near Mount Zion, and settled on a section 
of the Moore homestead, at one of the head springs of 
Moore’s Run, which debouches into Knapps Creek at 
Brown Moore’s. Four daughters and one son com- 
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posed their family. 

Daniel Dilley married a daughter of the late Dr Ad¬ 
dison Moore, near Edray, and migrated to Iowa. 

William Dilley first married Mary Friel, daughter 
of Jeremiah Friel, the pioneer on the Greenbrier at 
the mouth of Thorny Creek, and settled in Hunters¬ 
ville as the village blacksmith, in which occupation his 
skill was V3ry superior. His 833>al muviage was 
with Elizabeth Baker. There were four children by 
this marriage. William Dilley’s third marriage was 
with Ann Drepperd, and by this marriage there were 
five sons and three daughters. 

John Dilley, son of Henry Dilley, was a mechanic 
of remarkable skill to be a self trained workman. He 
was honest and industrious, and it is believed by his 
friends that he sacrificed his health in his devotion to 
his useful calling through exposure. What he suffered 
it is hard for anyone to realize. His wife was Ellen 
Friel. These persons lived for years on Stony Creek. 
Their daughter Frances married Lieutenant Henry M. 
Poage. He was a gallant Confederate officer, and was 
killed near Warrenton, Virginia. Mrs Poage had died 
some time previously. They were survived by one 
daughter, who is now Mrs Sallie Woods Beery, of 
Rockingham County, Virginia. A Pocahontas camp 
of Confederate veterans has given to Lieutenant Poage 
the highest honor they can confer when they named 
their organization the Moffett Poage Camp, which has 
Marlinton for the place of rendezvous. 

The name Dilley indicates a French origin, and 
although Martin Dilley claimed to be of German de- 
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scent, it does not necessarily follow that the family is 
of pure German origin. A very important element of 
the immigration to this country in the previous centuiv 
were the Huguenot French, who had refugeed from 
France about or soon after 1685, to England, Holland, 
and Germany, and thence to the New World, as it was 
then so frequently called. 

William Penn's colony had great attractions for the 
Germans, and for many others besides. It is altogeth¬ 
er possible, and quite probable, that there were Dilleys 
(Dilles) from France among the exiles, and found their 
way to Germany; and after living there some years, 
thetr children, hearing of the advantages to be 
had in America, came over along with the German 
immigrants, and regarded themselves as such. As a 
general thing, the Huguenot people were employed in 
the shops and manufactures; but what was the loss of 
France was the gain of continental countries and many 
places in the United States, as the reader may readily 
learn by reference to history. 

For a long time, too, Lord Baltimore's Maryland 
colony was really one of the best places for the early 
immigrants, and a great many of the early settlers of 
Maryland were attracted by the inducements he offer¬ 
ed. But as “burnt children dread the fire," it is not 
likely that very many of the French protestants should 
be inclined to settle permanently in a Roman Catholic 
colony, managed by an avowed Roman Catholic. To 
Lord Baltimore’s credit, however, let it be remember¬ 
ed that there was more of religious tolerance under his 
administration than almost anywhere else in the civil- 
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ized world of that period. Some writers go so far as 
to say that Maryland was the birth place of religious 
toleration. The matter is an interesting one to inquire 
into. 


JOHN SMITH. 

This paper is designed to perpetuate the memory of 
two very deserving persons, who were among the first 
to open up a home on Stony Green near its source, 
now known as the West Union neighborhood. John 
Smith was a native of Ireland. He came to this region 
a hundred and thirty years ago, from Pennsylvania, 
and upon becoming acquainted with the family of Levi 
Moore, the pioneer at Frost, he made love to Sally 
Moore, one of the daughters* Upon their marriage 
the two young people took a fancy to the large spring 
that gushes so copiously and beautifully from the rocky 
cliffs at the source of Stony Creek, and settled close by 
it and built up their home. The place is now occupied 
by the family of the late Captain William Cochran. 
Some particulars in regard to their sons and daughters 
have been already given in other biographic papers, 
that need not be repeated here in full. In addition, 
therefore, to what has been written the following frag¬ 
mentary items of their history are recorded. 

John Smith, Junior, married Fannie Cochran, 
daughter of the late John Cochran, near Marvin, and 
settled on the place now in possession of John Young, 
a great-grandson of John Smith, Senior, near Edray^^ 
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